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Survival  is  published  bi-monthly  by  Alberta  Emer- 
gency Measures.  In  addition  to  publishing  articles 
which  reflect  Provincial  Government  policy,  Sur- 
vival may  also  publish  items  by  private  individuals 
on  subjects  of  current  interest.  The  views  of  such 
contributors  are  not  necessarily  subscribed  to  by 
the  government. 

Any  article  or  item  of  news  which  originates  in 
Survival  may  be  quoted  or  republished  freely  by 
other  publications.  A  credit  line  stating  this  pub- 
lication as  the  source  should  be  included.  A  copy 
of  any  issue  containing  such  items  would  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  editor  for  record  purposes. 
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Lt.  Col.  Andy  Mills,  Ralph  Horley,  Man- 
ager CBC  Edmonton  and  Ernest  Tyler, 
Deputy  Co-ordinator  Alberta  EMO,  ex- 
amine the  Regional  Emergency  Head- 
quarters for  British  Columbia  during  a 
visit  to  Nanaimo.  The  trip  was  arranged 
as  part  of  the  third  annual  Provincial 
Ministers/GOC  conference  held  at  Van- 
couver April  30  and  May  1. 
(Photo  courtesy  Western  Command  HQ) 


Arnold  J.  Lavoie,  Co'ordinator,  Alberta  Emergency 
Measures  Organization  is  presentetd  with  the  Serv- 
ing Brother  Insignia,  The  Most  Venerable  Order  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  by  William 
L.  Warke,  Provincial  Vice  President,  St.  John  Am- 
bulance at  EMO  HQ,  Edmonton.  The  presentation 
may  be  followed  at  a  later  date  by  an  investiture  by 
the  Governor  General  in  Ottawa. 


Lt.  Col.  W.  Willison  Pedlar  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  and  the  Right  Reverend  J.  A. 
MacLetlan  D.P.,  swap  notes  over  a  cup 
of  coffee  following  a  recent  Emergency 
Planning  meeting  held  at  Alberta  Emer- 
gency Measures  Headquarters  in  Ed- 
monton. 


Pauf  Faguy,  Assistant  Director,  Continuity  of  Government,  and  Jack  Wallace, 
Assistant  Director  Public  Arrangements,  Federal  EMO,  discuss  publications 
with  the  Honourable  L.  C.  Halmrast,  Minister  Responsible,  Alberta  EMO 
(centre)  during  a  coffee  break  at  Emergency  Measures  HQ  Edmonton.  The 
refreshments  followed  an  evening  meeting  of  Emergency  Planning  Officers 
from  provincial  departments  to  which  civilian  and  military  representatives 
from  the  City  of  Edmonton  were  invited  to  hear  up  to  date  reports  on 
emergency  planning. 
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A  PR  MAN  IN  EMOLAND 


To  be  careful  with  my  criticism  and  liberal 
with  my  praise;  to  build  up  and  not  destroy. 

From  the  Lions  Club  code  of  ethics. 

SILENCE  IS  GOLDEN 

(and  rebuttal  sometimes  guilt  edged) 


An  article,  Taking  Stock,  by  J.  M. 
Bovet,  in  the  February  edition  of  the 
International  Civil  Defence  Organization 
(Geneva)  Bulletin,  discusses  the  offen- 
sive against  Civil  Defence  planning, 
launched  from  time  to  time  by  various 
publications.  Such  articles  include  sug- 
gestions that  Civil  Defence  is  highlight- 
ing atomic  hysteria,  or  point  the  finger 
of  mockery  at  the  poor  fool  who  at- 
tempts to  protect  his  family  by  building 
a  basement  shelter.  Some  give  weighty 
support  with  figures  and  scientific  quo- 
tations purporting  to  prove  that  defence 
is  an  illusion  which  it  is  criminal  to 
maintain  in  the  public  mind. 

Mention  is  made  of  a  typical,  well- 
documented  article  which  appeared  in 
The  New  Statesman  last  December, 
which  declared  that  Civil  Defence  "en- 
hances the  feasibility  of  thermo-nuclear 
war,  thus  they  may  also  raise  the  prob- 
ability of  war".  Criticizing  the  shelter 
program  the  author  contradicts  himself 
by  saying  first  that  if  such  a  war  oc- 
curred, the  whole  of  civilization  would 
be  destroyed,  following  this  remarkable 
statement  with  "the  kind  of  society 
which  would  emerge  from  the  shelters 
may  be  guessed  from  the  kind  of  society 
that  is  preparing  to  go  into  shelters 
now". 

An  American  publication  The  Pro- 
gressive, entirely  devoted  to  the  de- 
struction 0  f  civil  defence,  declared: 
"behind  the  civil  defence  drive  lies  the 
tacit  admission  that  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  military  forces  are  no  longer 


capable  of  defending  a  nation's  civil 
population". 

To  anyone  even  remotely  informed 
about  civil  defence  activities,  the  glaring 
fallacies  of  such  arguments  are  imme- 
diately obvious.  To  a  dedicated  worker 
in  a  non-militant  organization,  they  are 
sufficient  to  raise  the  blood  pressure 
and  give  rise  to  a  heated  debate  through 
the  letters-to-the-editor  columns  or  other 
avenue  of  expression,  in  full  view  of  a 
bewildered  public.  This  temptation  to 
reply  vehemently  is  particularly  great 
when  articles  are  very  irresponsible. 

Often  attacks  on  Civil  Defence  are 
easy  to  refute  with  figures,  statistics  and 
past  examples,  but  this  is  not  the  entire 
problem.  The  public  is  tired  of  hearing 
two  versions  and  witnessing  contests  be- 
tween scientists  and  technicians.  Con- 
fusion grows  in  the  layman's  mind  and 
subconsciously  a  decision  is  made  to  ig- 
nore the  entire  matter  since  it  appears 
that  even  the  authorities  cannot  agree. 
The  danger  is  that  in  attempting  to 
prove  too  much,  we  prove  nothing  and 
by  replying  we  confuse  the  public,  anx- 
ious to  take  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
and  our  protagonists  win  by  public 
default. 

Every  new  innovation  was  originally 
proposed  to  the  public  through  a  minor- 
ity group  and  almost  every  new  concept 
met  with  resistance,  from  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  early  Christians  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  churches  and  medical  pro- 
fession to  the  use  of  anaesthesia  for 
surgery  in  the  last  century.    The  same 


"But  I  don't  think  you  can  patent  Peace 


hostile  inaccuracies  were  levelled  and 
it  was  publically  declared  that  "pain 
promotes  healing"  and  "if  God  had  not 
intended  man  to  suffer,  he  would  not 
have  created  pain" — the  same  words 
were  to  be  used  later  on  the  subject  of 
aircraft  when  it  was  said:  "If  God  had 
intended  man  to  fly,  he  would  have 
given  him  wings". 

Civil  Defence  in  its  present  form 
dates  from  the  explosion  of  the  first 
H  bomb.  It  is  new  and  vulnerable  to 
attacks  from  writers  who  have  discov- 
ered that  it  is  easier  to  tear  down  the 
efforts  of  others  than  to  do  constructive 
work  oneself.  Because  a  whole  new 
concept  of  defence  must  be  established 
with  thousands  of  complex  facets  includ- 
ing continuity  of  government,  transpor- 
tation, communications,  preservation  of 
essential  records,  lines  of  authority  and 
whether  to  evacuate  or  stay  in  target 
areas,  to  mention  only  a  few,  we  are 
bound  to  make  mistakes.  Much  of  our 
planning  must  be  based  on  calculated 
conjecture  since  we  cannot  be  sure  ex- 
actly what  cities  would  be  subject  to 
attack  or  even  what  size  bombs  would 
be  used.  Until  we  can  read  the  enemy's 
mind  by  telepathy,  human  errors  are 
unavoidable,  and  as  long  as  this  is  so, 
we  must  expect  criticism — indeed,  if  it 
is  constructive,  we  should  welcome  it. 
Even  when  we  are  under  attack  from 
the  very  people  we  are  working  to  save, 
we  must  remember  that  if  our  oppon- 
ents were  silenced,  we  would  have  the 
dictatorship  against  which  we  are  work- 
ing to  defend  our  country. 

It  is  not  important  to  know  how  many 
lives  will  be  saved  if  a  nuclear  war 
comes  tc  Canada,  it  is  only  important 
that  as  many  as  possible  be  saved  at  all 
costs.  We  cannot  abandon  our  efforts 
and  leave  populations  to  their  fate.  Is 
an  aged  person  to  be  left  shivering  with 
cold  because  he  will  die  anyway  in  a  few 
months?  Should  we  give  up  cancer  re- 
search because  a  cure  may  never  be 
found? 

Let  the  scientists  quibble  over  the 
effect  of  one  weapon  or  another.  Let 
the  pessimists  forage  in  texts  that  prove 
we  have  no  useful  purpose.  The  day  of 
reckoning  will  always  come  too  soon, 
and  our  critics  will  then  demand  to 
know  what  we  did  in  the  years  of  peace. 
They  will  not  be  satisfied  with  our  reply 
that  we  were  busy  answering  their  own 
unjust  attacks  on  us. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  the  public  will  re- 
proach us  for  having  argued  while  we 
should  have  acted.  If  such  a  day  should 
dawn,  to  be  proven  right  will  be  piti- 
fully inadequate  compensation  for  the 
destruction  of  our  detractors. 
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NEW  BOOKLET       ENTER  ENTO 


IN  LIKELY 


AREAS 


Blueprint  For  Survival  No^  5.  arrived 
in  AlBerta  April  24,  and  is  now  being 
di_stnbuted_on_request  through  munici- 
palities or  from  Box  10,000  Edmonton. 
Emphasis  is  being  placed  on  applications 
for  copies  from  Calgary  and  Edmonton 
since  the  subject  matter  of  the  booklet 
is  directed  to  citizens  in  potential  target 
cities. 

The  booklet  explains  in  well-illustrat- 
ed detail  the  dangers  of  an  H  Bomb  ex- 
plosion, and  conjectures  on  what  size 
of  weapon  would  be  used.  The  matter 
of  warning  time  is  discussed  and  predic- 
tions made  for  both  manned  bomber  and 
missile  attacks.  No  recommendation  as 
to  whether  a  family  should  plan  to  leave 
a  possible  target  area  or  should  take 
shelter  and  stay,  is  made,  but  the  risks 
faced  in  either  course  of  action  are 
clearly  defined  to  allow  individuals  to 
come  to  a  decision  based  on  all  the 
known  facts. 

Finally  the  publication  sums  up  briefly 
the  action  to  be  taken  in  either  of  the 
two  reactions  to  attack  giving  a  step  by 
step  outline  of  conduct  should  a  nuclear 
weapon  explode. 

All  in  all,  the  booklet  gives  a  fair 
evaluation  in  an  easy  to  assimilate  form, 
and  should  be  widely  read  by  city 
dwellers   from  coast  to  coast. 


If  and  when  the  sirens  wail  their 
warning,  the  public  will  want  fast 
facts  on  what  it  should  do.  Printed 
notices,  wallet  cards,  booklets  and 
telephone  directory  advertising 
have  stressed  the  answer:  listen 
to  your  radio  for  instructions. 

What  are  you  likely  to  hear  and 
which  station  will  give  the  most  com- 
prehensive reports?  How  soon  will  mes- 
sages be  forthcoming  and  how  will  they 
originate?  Fair  questions  which  are 
answered  in  a  paper  "Canadian  Broad- 
casting Corporation,  Notes  on  Emergen- 
cy Planning",  which  formed  the  basis 
of  a  talk  given  by  CBC  Manager,  Ralph 
Horley,  at  a  recent  Civil  Defence  Orien- 
tation Course  in  Edmonton. 

CBC  responsibilities  have  been  dele- 
gated by  the  Emergency  National  Tele- 
communications Organization,  ENTO  for 
short,  which  will  function  as  an  execu- 
tive agency  of  government  in  wartime. 
The  CBC  will  fulfill  two  major  duties, 
they  are: 

1.  To  assume  operational  charge  of 
all  broadcasting  facilities  on  a  na- 
tional and  international  basis,  sub- 
ject to  technical  rontrol  by  ENTO. 

2.  To  provide  and  co-ordinate  emer- 
gency broadcasting  facilities  on  an 
international,  national  and  provin- 
cial basis. 

Major  problems  to  be  faced  are  that 
it  is  imperative  that  only  official  an- 
nouncements, warning  and  instructing 
the  public,  be  broadcast,  to  eliminate 
erroneous  information  which  might  con- 
fuse and  alarm  people  unnecessarily, 
that  speed  is  essential  after  the  Army 
has  sounded  a  National  Alert,  and  that 
some,  if  not  all,  broadcasting  stations 
must  be  kept  in  operation  even  though 
hydro  power  has  been  disrupted  and 
radiation  densities  are  at  a  dangerous 
level. 

All  radio  stations  combined  can  reach 
98  7r  of  Canada's  population.  Existing 
networks  make  it  possible  to  feed  111 
affiliated  stations  which  could  reach 
97%  of  our  people  simultaneously.  Since 
this  nucleus  of  an  emergency  network 
normally  operates  16  hours  daily,  with 
some,  but  not  all,  stations  remaining  on 
a  24  hour  a  day  basis,  plans  must  estab- 
lish a  .state  of  readiness  for  all  broad- 
casting stations  on  a  round-the-clock 
schedule,  to  allow  immediate  instruc- 
tions to  be  issued  in  the  event  of  an 
alert,  day  or  night. 

Direct  line  connections  between  the 
Federal  Warning  Centre  and  the  CBC 
Ottawa  Studio  have  been  established 
and  similar  connections  exist  between 
warning  centres  at  the  provincial  level. 
Immediately  an  alert  sounds,  the  Emer- 
gency Broadcasting  Network  will  be 
ready  to  swing  into  action,  pre-empting 
all  previously  arranged  schedules  of  pro- 
grams and  alerting  all  studios  in  the 
province  by  means  of  special  warning 


LISTEN  TO  YOUR 
INSTRUCTIONf^^^^i 


systems  in  the  local  stations,  to  switch 
over  to  the  provincial  feed. 

This  means  that  every  station  in  each 
province  will  boadcast  the  same  informa- 
tion at  the  same  time  and  will  eliminate 
the  problem  of  the  nervous  person  who 
might  otherwise  spend  time  tuning  in 
station  after  station  in  hopes  of  hearing 
a  little  more  information  than  his  local 
station  is  providing.  The  disadvantage 
of  news  specifically  designed  for  one 
area  being  heard  in  all  other  provincial 
localities  is  offset  by  the  former  fact  and 
by  the  added  simplicity  in  making  news 
releases  during  a  hectic  period. 

Initially  broadcast  material  will  con- 
centrate on  Alert  Warnings,  Brief  Gen- 
eral Survival  Instructions,  Detailed  In- 
structions for  Conduct  in  Likely  Target 
Areas,  Information  Regarding  the  Stock- 
ing of  Shelters,  Take  Cover  Warnings 
and  so  on.  Fallout  Warnings  will  be 
supplied  as  received  from  the  Army. 
Most  of  these  standard  broadcasts  will 
be  pre-recoided  and  ready  for  instant 
use  at  each  Provincial  Control  Studio. 

Many  other  Government  Departments 
such  as  Agriculture,  Health  and  Wel- 
fare, Emergency  Planning  Branch,  Na- 
tional Employment  Service,  etc.,  are 
also  pre-recording  standard  broadcasts 
to  inform  the  public  of  emergency  legis- 
lation and  to  offer  advice.  Co-ordina- 
tion for  broadcasts  will  take  place  at  the 
provincial  level,  from  Regional  Emer- 
gency Headquarters,  to  avoid  the  chance 
of  contradictory  instructions  emanating 
from  various  levels  of  government. 

To  maintain  broadcast  coverage  in 
case  of  power  failure  or  when  intense 
fallout  threatens  operations,  "key  sta- 
tions", usually  those  of  greatest  power, 
are  being  earmarked  and  equipped  to 
allow  them  to  operate  through  the  crisis. 

Problems  in  formulating  and  execut- 
ing such  a  plan  were  formidable,  but 
they  have  been  almost  entirely  solved. 
The  Cabinet  Committee  on"  Emergency 
Plans,  last  October,  approved  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Transport  that  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Corporation  be  given  the  au- 
thority it  needed  to  allow  the  setting 
up  of  a  plan  for  24  hour  Emergency 
Broadcasting  readiness.  The  necessary 
funds  to  meet  the  current  year's  ex- 
penditures have  been  provided  and  the 
plan  is  now  being  implemented. 

A  battery-powered  radio  has  become 
an  essential  part  of  survival  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  entire  broadcasting 
industry. 
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ARE  YOU  ONE  OF  THE  SARDONIC  SIX? 

Mack  on  APATHY 


By  TOM 
SHERMAN 


Most  of  us,  at  times,  neglect  our  obli- 
gations and  find  excuses  for  our  let- 
George-do-it  attitude  to  quiet  our  uneasy 
consciences.  Civil  Defence  duties,  which 
interfere  with  more  important  matters 
like  sporting  events,  party-going,  hob- 
bies or  other  equally  vital  activities,  are 
prime  targets  for  a  variety  of  evasions, 
and  people  who  avoid  voluntary  parti- 
cipation in  Civil  Defence,  sometimes  feel 
a  subconscious  need  to  attack  the  whole 
precept  of  emergency  planning  as  being 
unnecessary  or  futile,  with  a  predictable 
pattern  of  platitudes. 

Such  people  fall  readily  into  a  half 
dozen  groups,  each  with  stock  argu- 
ments which  appease  their  guilt  feel- 
ings. Let's  look  at  some  typical  state- 
ments of  the  sardonic  six,  followed  by 
a  soul-searching  interpretation. 

1.  Nothing  can  be  done,  we'll  all  be 
killed  anyway — and  even  if  we're  not, 
who  wants  to  live  in  a  barren  and 
desolate  world? 

(Translation:  I'm  proud  of  my  ignor- 
ance of  the  true  facts  and  not  ashamed 
to  disregard  the  pain  and  efforts  of 
the  pioneers  who  made  my  life  pos- 
sible— this  includes  the  parents  who 
gave  me  life). 

2.  Don't  worry  about  me — ^I'U  be  there 
when  I'm  needed. 

(Translation:  I'm  a  natural — I  can 
act,  fix  a  car  and  play  the  piano  by 
ear.  I  never  took  a  lesson  in  my  life. 
When  the  time  comes  I'll  be  more  of 
a  hindrance  than  a  help.) 

3.  If  it's  as  urgent  as  they  say,  why 
doesn't  the  government  pay  workers? 
When  they  cough  up  a  little  money 
I'll  join. 

(Translation:  If  I  can  get  paid  for 
saving  my  own  life  why  not  do  it. 
When  they  give  me  a  piece  of  the 
teacher's  salary  I'll  attend  Home  and 
School  meetings  too.  Just  don't  ever 
raise  the  taxes,  that's  all  I  ask.) 

4.  Co-existence  is  the  answer.  There 
will  never  be  a  nuclear  war.  Neither 
side  dare  start  anything. 
(Translation:     I've    got    my  fingers 
crossed.) 

5.  The  commies  will  eventually  take 
over  the  world  anyway.  Look  at  the 
progress  they've  made  in  a  few  short 
years. 

(Translation:  I'm  helping  them  to  do 
it.) 

6.  I'm  busy  with  other,  more  import- 
ant things. 

(Translation:    I'm  going  fishing.) 


A  majority  of  the  closed-eyes  artists 
fall  into  the  latter  group.  They  are  just 
plain  apathetic.  They  welcome  anti 
Civil  Defence  articles  and  arguments 
because  they  give  an  excuse  for  pro- 
crastination. 

What  can  be  done  to  shake  a  few  of 
these  people  into  activity  on  their  own 
behalf?  Well,  public  relations  is  part 
of  the  answer  with  clear,  concise,  simply 
worded  statements  about  the  need  for 
Civil  Defence  released  by  the  senior 
government  as  paid  advertisements  in 
newspapers  and  in  broadcast  media.  The 
series  could  include  plugs  for  booklets 
which  are  currently  available  and  could 
outline  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment, military  and  civilian  groups  in 
an  emergency. 

Civil  Defence  training  in  schools  could 
be  started  simultaneously  and  could  en- 
large on  the  patterns  established  for 
fire  drills.  Run  in  conjunction  with  the 
public  information  program  outlined  in 
the  previous  paragraph,  the  training 
campaign  could  be  as  readily  endorsed 
by  the  public  as  the  teaching  of  water 
safety  and  life-saving  techniques.  Com- 
petitions could  be  run  for  best  essays 
and  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  Civil  Defence  and  the  information 
given  to  the  youngsters  might  eventu- 
ally rub  off  on  their  more  lethargic 
parents. 

Specially  selected  films  on  the  effects 
of  nuclear  explosions  and  the  various 
protective  factors  might  be  cleared  for 
showing  on  television  and  to  social  and 
service  clubs.  Speakers  could  be  trained 
to  accompany  these  films  and  answer 
questions.  The  impact  of  such  a  pro- 
gram might  awaken  members  of  the 
audience  to  the  urgency  of  the  threat. 

Ex-service  organizations  such  as  the 
Canadian  Legion,  The  Army,  Navy  and 
Airforce  Veterans  and  The  RCAF  Asso- 
ciation could  play  a  vital  role  in  devel- 
oping an  awareness  of  the  need.  These 
men  could  be  enlisted  as  speakers  and 
instructors  since  they  know,  perhaps 
better  than  anyone,  that  training  saves 
lives  in  a  crisis. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
entire  plan  would  have  a  snowball  ef- 
fect. Each  new  volunteer  enlisted  would 
influence  his  friends  to  join  him  and 
would  act  as  a  booster  for  the  aims  and 
objects  of  Civil  Defence.  As  the  circle 
of  workers  widened,  the  arguments  of 
the  opponents  of  Civil  Defence  would 
crumble  before  the  force  of  facts,  and 


enthusiasm  would  grow.  In  Training 
Division,  we  often  see  a  course  get  off 
to  a  bored  beginning  yet  build  up  to 
an  enthusiastic  ending. 

All  this  would  cost  money,  of  course. 
Lots  of  money.  It  is  possible  that  the 
government  agencies  involved  feel  that 
there  might  be  a  public  outcry  against 
this  spending  of  funds,  and  that  this 
might  be  unpleasant  to  face.  However, 
when  the  campaign  was  successfully 
completed,  the  public  would  accept  and 
acknowledge  the  need,  before  they  were 
asked  to  foot  the  bill.  People  working 
for  a  cause,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  re- 
ceptive to  expenditure  made  to  enable 
it  to  function. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  sums  being 
spent  on  active  defence,  it  is  hard  to 
reconcile  a  penny-pinching  attitude  to 
the  passive  aspects  designed  to  save 
lives.  Should  the  present  fist-shaking 
deterrent  fail  to  work  and  war  become 
reality,  whether  by  steady  worsening  of 
the  international  situation  or  by  mis- 
calculation, it  will  be  too  late  to  take 
effective  defence  measures.  The  time 
to  attack  apathy  is  NOW. 
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Tom  Serman  is  Chief  Instructor, 
Training  Division  Alberta  EMO.  A 
qualified  aircraft  engineer,  he  fol- 
lowed his  discharge  from  the  53rd 
Field  Artillery  in  1942  with  duty  in 
the  Lancashire  (England)  County  Fire 
Service  during  which  he  saw  action 
under  "blitz"  conditions  at  Coventry, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Portsmouth 
and  other  towns  and  cities.  In  1946 
he  transferred  to  the  Lancashire  Am- 
bulance Service  resigning  with  the 
rank  of  Chief  Ambulance  Officer  to 
come  to  Canada  in  1951.  He  has 
been  employed  in  Emergency  Meas- 
ures work  in  this  province  since  1952. 


Bluej3cint-for  Survival  No.  6.  ''Blajt  Shdters^'^Jhg_final  booklet  in  the  cur- 
rent  federal  series  is_slated  for  delivery  aBmit_July  9^  The  booklet  de'scribed 
the  various  pressIires^whlcTilnusrbe  resisfed  and  offers  plans  and  specifications 
for  shelters  with  10  and  30  pounds  per  square  inch  protection.  A  third  set  of 
plans  will  be  available  for  a  30  person  shelter  since  costs  of  construction  will 
be  considerable  and  it  is  expected  that  some  families  will  make  a  joint  enter- 
prise of  building  it  in  co-operation  with  neighbours.  Distribution  will  be  to 
individuals  requesting  a  copy  in  writing  to  Box  10,000  Edmonton,  and  applying 
for  the  appropriate  building  plans  later,  when  a  decision  as  to  which  shelter 
will  best  suit  their  needs  has  been  reached.  It  is  felt  that  the  booklet  will  be 
of  value  to  residents  in  likely  target  areas. 
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"A  DAMN  FINE  JOB  IN  CD  FIRE  TRAINING" 

HIGH  RIVER  HITS  HIGH  GEAR 

The  practical  side  of  survival  was  stressed  at  recent  Civil  Defence  courses 
at  High  River  which  culminated  in  the  realistic  exercises  pictured  here. 
Training  included  five  weeks  of  fire  fighting,  radiation  monitoring,  communi- 
cations handling  and  fallout  plotting. 

The  event  was  given  excellent  coverage  by  the  lively  High  River  Times 
which  headlined  its  front  page  with  the  above  quote,  credited  to  local  Fire 
Department  Chief  Bill  House  as  certificates  were  passed  out  to  the  16  men 

who  completed  the  comprehensive  fire 
training.  Civil  Defence  Director  Earl 
Lewis,  Mayor  Ross  Ellis  and  Provincial 
Fire  Inspector  Archie  Kennedy  were  on 
hand  to  congratulate  the  162  volunteers 
-^I^IHhkV  /^^  who  devote  time  to  Civil  Defence  in 

"     High  River. 


ALL  PHOTOGRAPHS 
ON  THIS  PAGE 
COURTESY 
BILL  SCOTT 
NEWS   EDITOR - 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

THE  HIGH 
RIVER  TIMES 


400  gallons  of  gas-ignited  oil  blaze  a  challenge 
to  the  hose  crew  in  a  spectacular  blaze  which 
climaxed  the  ten  night  course  in  fire  fighting. 


Procedures  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  nuclear 
weapon  had  fallen  on  Ricinus  were  efi'ectively  carried  out 
by  workers,  who  later  had  to  cope  with  the  added  complica- 
tion of  another  "strike"  at  Bearberry  which  it  was  estimated 
would  soon  blanket  Brant  with  radioactive  fallout.  Left  to 
right  the  pictures  show  Army  radio  operators  reporting  to 
headquarters,  the  monitoring  of  the  coded  reports  at  Civil 
Defence  HQ,  the  logging  and  checking  of  messages  by  women 
volunteers  and  finally  the  plotting  of  the  path  of  the  fallout 
based  on  all  the  information  received. 


Radiation  monitoring  teams  tape 
their  boots  and  check  their  survey 
meters  before  venturing  into  the 
contaminated  area.  Larry  Jones 
and  Jim  Robertson,  Emergency 
Measures  Staff  Officers  from  Cal- 
gary assisted  with  advice  and  in- 
struction. The  High  River  Times 
summed  up  the  operation  with  the 
page  eight  headline  "If  Nikita 
Could  See  Us  Now,  He'd  Call  The 
Thing  Off". 
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Hms  FROM  THs  FIRE  FRONT 


MIGHTY  MIDGET 

NEW  CANADIAN  FIRE  TRUCK 


A  versatile  new  miniature  fire  truck,  the  Fire-Pac,  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  isolated  communities,  in- 
dustrial concerns  and  forest  fire  detachments,  is  being 
produced  in  Canada  by  Wilson  &  Cousins  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Equipped  with  four  wheel  drive  and  powered  by  a 
four  cylinder  Austin  engine,  the  machine  is  capable  of 
crossing  rough  country  and  takes  deep  snow  and  steep 
gradients  in  its  stride.  Two  Coventry  Climax  pumps  are 
included,  a  portable  pump  weighing  250  pounds  fully 
fuelled,  capable  of  delivering  250  gallons  a  minute  at 
100  p.s.i.,  is  fitted  into  a  neat  side  compartment,  and  a 
larger  pump  delivering  twice  this  amount  at  the  same 
pressure  is  driven  from  the  engine  and  warmed  by  the 
engine  coolant  for  winter  operation.  The  pumps  may 
be  operated  from  any  convenient  water  source  such  as 
a  lake,  pond  or  river. 

Other  equipment  supplied  includes  500  feet  of  2V2 
inch  and  1,500  feet  of  IV2  inch,  single  jacket  hose,  stored 
in  weather-sealed  compartments;  two  20  foot  extension 
ladders  and  two  ten  foot  sections  of  suction  hose,  carried 
on  a  specially  designed  rack. 

No  less  than  600  Canadians,  mostly  children,  lose  their 
lives  by  fire  every  year  yet  almost  all  of  this  shocking 
death  toll  is  preventable  by  sensible  precautions  taken 
before  the  outbreak  occurs.  In  this,  as  in  Civil  Defence, 
the  chances  of  it  happening  to  us  seem  remote — it  is  al- 
ways in  someone  else's  home  that  death  by  fire  will  strike. 

A  booklet,  Fire  Safety  in  the  Home,  published  by  the 
Dominion  Fire  Commissioner  and  available  through  muni- 
cipal fire  services  or  by  writing  to  The  Provincial  Fire 
Commissioner,  Natural  Resources  Building,  Edmonton, 
tells  what  to  do  about  fire  prevention,  and  what  steps 
to  take  should  an  outbreak  occur.  It  also  gives  some 
interesting  facts  about  fire  causes;  for  example,  47%  of 
fires  are  caused  by  careless  smokers,  16%  by  heating 
equipment,  12%  by  rubbish  and  trash  and  10  by 
electrical  wiring. 

Fire  extinguishers  and  their  respective  uses  are  ex- 
plained and  a  check  list  for  fire  safety  in  the  home  is 
included. 


Germany  currently  has  three 
quarters  of  a  million  volunteer 
fire  fighters  trained  and  uni- 
formed for  emergency  action. 
It  is  estimated  that  each  target 
area  in  the  country  would  re- 
quire the  services  of  64,000  fire- 
men in  case  of  attack.  The  U.K. 
does  not  have  enough  auxiliary 
firemen  to  man  all  its  equipment 
and  would  welcome  a  further 
30,000  volunteers.  They  have 
found  that  a  single  month  is 
usually  sufficient  training  to 
qualify  a  man  for  reasonably  ef- 
fective action  against  a  fire. 


Colours  to  be  used  on  fire 
fighting  appliances  in  mobile 
columns  during  wartime  are  not 
to  be  standardized  among  NATO 
nations.  The  U.K.  and  France 
have  adopted  green  for  equip- 
ment, Denmark  and  the  Nether- 
lands are  using  grey  and  Ger- 
many's appliances  will  be  light 
brown. 


The  United  Kingdom  Fire  Re- 
search Centre  is  experimenting 
with  the  use  of  exhaust  gases  to 
extinguish  fires. 


A  revolutionary  new  method 
of  protecting  fire  fighters  from 
the  heat  flash  of  a  nuclear  deto- 
nation has  been  investigated  with 
some  degree  of  success  by  the 
Canadian  Defence  Research 
Board.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
special  netting,  worn  by  the  fire- 
man, which  disintegrates  instan- 
taneously when  exposed  to  the 
sudden  intense  heat.  A  smoke 
cloud  is  formed  which  lessens 
the  effect  on  the  wearer,  of  the 
radiated  heat  from  the  fireball. 


("Paris  Match".  Drawing  by  TREZ. 
By  kind  permission  of  the  author) 
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^\harlie 

T^elta 

1  1 1  oxtrot 

tJL  "j*^^^^^^ 

nnn 

yndia 

"^^^ 

"^^ovember 

jffi^r'TiTilal 

'"^<^^^ 

1  Borneo 

w  u  ^ 

f  1  la/i^o 

■^^^^ 

PRONOUNCING  NUMERALS 

The  syllables  printed  in  capital  letters  are  to 
be  stressed,  e.g.,  the  two  syllables  ZE-RO  are 
given  equal  emphasis  whereas  the  first  syllable 
of  FOW-er  is  given  primary  emphasis. 

0  ZE-RO            5  FIVE 

1  WUN               6  SIX 

3  THREE 

4  FOW-er 

/             ojpj  V  -eu 

8  AIT 

9  NIN-er 

CO 

The  Word  Spelling  Alphabet  is  useful  in  identifying  unusual  words  or  when  groups  of  letters  are  spoken  in  code  tra  I 
missions.    This  illustrated  version  of  the  accepted  key  words  is  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHI  Cj 
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ss.    ^;s„ » -  ~  - 

he'd  have  so"^""^  ^ite  every  "O"*^'  ^^^6  that  Council  too^s 
itne  in  ^acli;  ^'^^  +ie  Engineor  making  Bora  ogresees. 
r  me^ie/^'f^rit^Te  has  guidance  as  h  P 

te's  doing,  and  ^^,4  ^^fwten  developmentB 

happen  the        ^«  «  ^  i„foro>ati 


^  nado  " expects  (.do  T;n»,  — 

„  the  W  he  exp  i„f oroiation 

$25  ndllion  a  year  on 


The  second  conference  bringing  together  authorities  from 
both  target  areas  with  Emergency  Measures  and  military 
officers,  tool<  place  at  Calgary,  June  6.  The  agenda  was  com- 
prised of  only  four  topics  to  allow  thorough  discussion  and 
Consideration  of  each  matter  and  debate  was  lively  and  help- 

l^ful.  Typical  of  the  friendly  nature  of  the  meeting  were  a 
Icouple  of  brief  coffee  breaks  allowing  informal  chats  about 
general  matters.  Shown  above  are  Alderman  Ernie  Starr 
m  md  Deputy  Civil  Defence  Director  Bert  Webster,  both  of 

■■^\\  :algary,  swapping  stories  and  enjoying  refreshments. 


1T>e  booklet  I  nt.  v 

"ea  of  the  province  ?^!e  „^  "  be  th^ee  ol^t  °'  ^-000 

quartera?  °f  contamination.    The  prob?,^  if^l?^ 

*3  wiiich  three 

Boy  am  I  runnirur  on  w^n 

-""5ara%V.-.r.i\L4-^  -ri\t-  -o-  -t  ... 

parcel  post.  -^'^         '-17  news  or  we-il  ^l^trs^na^^'t^li 


Love  from  all  to  all, 

Inoidantly    ton  +v  x  « 

v£  L%trs.T\"'"  • ™is  ST  r  . 

help  when  the  chips  are  H      °^  "  to  t^^  "  *" 

-  ^ook  after  m.^^:n"So^™^'-  '  --°-ll,  a^ti'ngtr^-rnin. 


TRAINED  FOR  PEACE 

A  Welfare  Plan,  designed  to  be  put  into  immediate  use 
in  the  event  of  a  natural  disaster,  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  Calgary  Civil  Defence  Control  Committee.  Such  a 
project  again  emphasizes  the  tremendous  role  CD  organiza- 
tions can  play  in  peacetime,  often  seen  in  dramatic  fashion 
as  when  trained  volunteers  meet  the  demands  of  a  situation 
like  the  severe  storms  which  lashed  Sheffield,  England,  the 
recent  Hamburg,  Germany,  floods,  the  gas  explosion  at  a 
Metropolitan  Store  in  Eastern  Canada,  or,  as  mentioned  in 
our  last  edition,  the  handling  of  casualties  after  the  Lamont, 
Alberta  bus-train  collision. 

A  relatively  minor,  but  most  gratifying  item  came  to  light 
just  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  first  edition  of  Survival. 
Gleaned  from  the  Sundre  ''Round  Up"  it  tells  how  local 
workers  swung  into  action  when  a  home  burned  while  its 
owners  were  in  Calgary,  taking  one  of  their  children  to  a 
clinic  for  medical  treatment. 

Civil  Defence  Director,  Mrs.  Lorraine  Coutts  was  called 
on  to  locate  the  other  children  of  the  family.  Three  young- 
sters were  in  school  and  two  other  small  daughters  were  in 
the  care  of  neighbours.  Through  the  Director  of  Welfare, 
Mrs.  Royden  Russell,  clothing  and  lodging  were  found  for 
the  children  after  school,  and  the  Calgary  clinic  was  located 
by  a  Civil  Defence  worker  (by  chance  the  family  insurance 
counsellor)  who  phoned  the  doctor  responsible,  at  Olds,  to 
ascertain  the  name  of  the  clinic,  then  contacted  the  parents 
by  phone  to  inform  them  of  the  fire. 

The  adults  returned  to  find  accommodation  arranged  and 
offers  of  money,  clothing  and  furniture  pouring  in.  Officer 
in  Charge,  Southern  Zone,  Jim  Pringle  arrived  in  Sundre, 
coincidently,  that  evening,  to  find  the  parents  and  children 
reunited  in  temporary  lodging  and  with  plans  to  rebuild 
their  home  already  under  way. 

Opponents  of  Civil  Defence  will  find  it  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  find  an  answer  to  such  a  commendable  and 
heart  warming  effort  by  trained  volunteer  workers. 
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COMPULSION  MAY  BE  ODIOUS,  BUT  IT  WORKS 


L  DEFENCE  IM  RUSSIA 


About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Krushchev 
boasted  that  the  USSR  has  22  million 
trained  civil  defence  workers  and  that 
an  additional  5  million  are  being  trained 
annually.  This  figure  would  indicate 
that  a  ratio  of  one  trained  team  per 
approximately  500  population  has  al- 
ready been  achieved.  In  view  of  the 
wide  divergence  of  opinion  about  the 
status  of  civil  defence  in  Russia,  the 
following  facts  may  be  of  interest. 

Russia's  over-all  anti-aircraft  defence 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Anti-Aircraft 
Command,  (PVO  Strany),  of  the  armed 
forces  with  local  level  protection  in- 
cluding the  clearing  up  of  damage  re- 
sulting from  an  attack  and  the  restora- 
tion of  services  necessary  to  normal  life 
being  vested  in  an  organization  known 
as  the  MPVO  (Mestnaya  Protivovozdush- 
naya  Okhrana)  using  local  resources. 

Chiefs  of  MPVO  are  appointed  by 
areas  and  are  usually  heads  of  local 
administration  with  complete  authority 
for  protective  action  in  the  event  of  air 
raids.  Duties  include  providing  warn- 
ing and  notification  of  the  all-clear,  su- 
pervision of  blackouts,  provision  of 
camouflage,  clearing  and  rescue  opera- 
tions, anti-gas  defence  and  decontami- 
nation, the  construction  of  shelters  for 
the  populace,  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  and  the  provision  of  medical 
and  veterinary  care  to  injured. 

To  handle  this  comprehensive  plan, 
the  assigned  chief  has  at  his  disposal 
trained  workers  known  as  Self  Defence 
Groups  working  in  units  of  about  48 
people,  organized  on  the  basis  of  one 
group  for  every  300  to  700  people  de- 
pending on  the  density  of  living  condi- 
tions. Similar  "Self  Help"  groups  func- 
tion in  individual  industries,  apartment 
blocks,  schools  and  instititutions. 

The  chief  of  each  Self  Help  group  is 
assisted  by  a  staff  consisting  of  a  prop- 
erty officer,  a  liaison  officer  and  a  po- 
litical deputy,  supervising  the  activities 
of  up  to  eight  teams  of  trained  person- 
nel for  special  services.  These  include 
a  team  of  six  charged  with  preservation 
of  law  and  order,  a  team  of  seven  fire 
fighters,  a  similar  team  of  anti-chemical 
defence  workers,  a  six  man  rescue  team, 
two  first  aid  teams  of  four  workers  each, 
a  shelter  team  of  five  and  a  veterinary 
squad  of  five. 

It  is  the  duty  of  these  teams  to  report 
to  their  action  stations  in  the  event  of 


an  air  raid  warning,  ready  to  carry  out 
their  assigned  tasks  should  an  actual 
raid  develop.  During  this  period  the 
rest  of  the  population  are  to  carry  out 
preparatory  tasks  which  include  the  re- 
duction of  fire  hazards,  (turning  out 
lights  and  gas,  extinguishing  fires,  etc.) 
the  protection  of  food  and  animals  and 
the  assembling  of  protective  clothing 
and  equipment  necessary  for  welfare 
during  a  raid,  so  that  when  the  actual 
alert  is  sounded,  they  are  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  their  shelters,  or  seek  other 
protection.  During  attack,  the  various 
teams  have  full  authority  over  the  popu- 
lation until  the  rescue  team  declare  it 
safe  to  leave  the  shelters,  having  com- 
pleted decontamination  or  prepared  the 
way  for  evacuation.  The  whole  basis 
for  the  entire  operation  is  one  of  self 
help  at  the  local  level. 


"  /  knotv,   I  know,  but  we 've  got  to 
start  sotneivhere." 


Reprinted  by  permission  of 
the  Proprietors  of  "Punch" 


Special  schools  train  team  leaders 
who  in  turn,  teach  local  personnel.  This 
teaching  of  military  skills  to  civilians 
has  been  an  accepted  practice  in  the 
Soviet  Union  since  the  Voluntary  So- 
ciety for  Promotion  of  Defence,  Air- 
craft and  Chemical  Industries  (Osoaviak- 
him)  was  established  in  1927.  Train- 
ing provided  proved  its  value  during 
World  War  II  when  the  military  skills 
acquired  by  the  civil  population  were 
put  to  good  use  in  the  partisan  and 
passive  air  defence  aspects  of  the  con- 
flict. Reorganization  of  the  Society  was 
undertaken  in  1948  and  again  in  1951 
when  a  single  organization.  The  Society 
for  Co-operation  with  the  Army,  Avia- 
tion and  Fleet  of  the  USSR  (DOSAFF) 
replaced  the  previous,  somewhat  cum- 
bersome, grouping  of  administration. 


In  1955,  DOSAFF  started  to  give  a 
ten  hour  basic  anti-atomic  training 
course,  which,  according  to  official 
statements,  was  attended  by  85%  of 
the  population  during  1955-56.  This 
course  was  replaced  in  1957  by  a  new 
22  hour  training  program,  which  in- 
cluded instruction  against  chemical,  bio- 
logical and  nuclear  attack.  This  phase 
of  civil  instruction  was  followed  by  a 
course  for  1959-60,  practical  in  nature, 
teaching  eight  specialties  in  14  hours  of 
study,  COMPULSORY  FOR  THE  EN- 
TIRE POPULATION  BETWEEN  THE 
AGES  OF  16  AND  65.  Subject  matter 
included  the  destructive  elements  of 
atomic,  bacteriological,  chemical  and 
incendiary  substances,  gas  masks,  the 
relative  protective  values  of  wadded- 
gauze,  cotton  cloaks  or  stockings  against 
radioactive  fallout,  shelters  and  cover- 
ings including  behavior  in  a  shelter  and 
escape  if  the  shelter  is  damaged,  fire 
fighting,  first  aid,  and  methods  of  re- 
moving damage  after  an  attack.  Rural 
residents  were  given  an  extra  period 
devoted  to  protection  of  livestock  in- 
cluding the  treatment  of  burns  and 
wounds  and  the  administration  of  medi- 
cation and  first  aid  to  animals. 

DOSAFF  publishes  two  groups  of 
literature.  The  first  includes  the  bi- 
weekly newspaper  Sovietsky  Patriot  and 
three  monthly  magazines  devoted  large- 
ly to  maintaining  interest  in  DOSAFF 
activities,  the  second  concerned  with 
training  literature  proper,  includes  nu- 
merous paper-backed  books  dealing  with 
all  aspects  of  civil  defence,  designed  for 
public  consumption,  as  well  as  highly 
technical  works  dealing  with  atomic  and 
biological  weapons  and  therapeutic 
medicine. 

To  stimulate  interest,  two  awards  can 
be  earned  for  proficiency  in  civil  de- 
fence matters,  the  first  is  a  badge  called 
"Distinction  in  MPVO"  which  is  award- 
ed to  MPVO  staff  members  and  DOSAFF 
instructors  who  have  excelled  in  train- 
ing the  people,  the  second  is  the  "Pre- 
pared for  PVO"  badge,  earned  by  those 
who  have  completed  the  training  pro- 
gram and  qualified  in  Anti-Aircraft  De- 
fence, first  class. 

The  fact  that  so  much  time  and  effort 
is  being  expended  on  these  ambitious 
programs,  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  accepted  the  principle 
that  preparedness  will  save  lives  and 
property  in  the  event  of  a  war  and  that 
by  compulsory  training,  the  bulk  of  the 
population  will  have  the  basic  know- 
ledge and  skills  that  will  permit  greater 
chances  of  survival  for  many  millions 
of  people. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OP 

DISASTER 


Human  reactions  to  situations  involv- 
ing severe  shock  are  somewhat  difficult 
to  predict,  and  although  considerable 
work  has  been  done  to  elucidate  be- 
havious  patterns,  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  attempting  to  assess  what  might 
happen  in  a  nuclear  attack.  Since  the 
Russians  are  well  aware  that  psychologi- 
cal effects  might  have  a  decisive  bearing 
on  the  results  of  a  short  war,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  steps  might  be  taken  to 
emphasize  the  horrendous  aspects  of 
their  attack,  much  as  in  the  last  war 
bombs  were  fitted  with  "screamers"  to 
terrorize  the  waiting  civil  population. 

Some  years  ago,  the  U.S.  National  Re- 
search Council  established  a  special  unit 
known  as  the  Committee  on  Disaster 
Studies,  naming  twelve  top  psycholo- 
gists, sociologists  and  anthropologists 
to  its  ranks.  This  group  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  major  natural  disasters  and 
made  recordings  of  people's  reactions 
and  thoughts.  From  the  material  com- 
piled a  number  of  valuable  deductions 
became  possible. 

ONE  BASIC  FACT  OF  PRIMARY  IM- 
PORTANCE LEARNED  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE IS  THAT  MOST  PEOPLE  WILL 
NOT  LISTEN  TO  WARNINGS  AND 
CANNOT  SEEM  TO  ADMIT  TO  THEM- 
SELVES THAT  ANYTHING  AWFUL 
CAN  BEFALL  THEM. 

In  May  1953  a  tornado  at  Waco,  Texas 
killed  114  people,  injured  over  600  and 
resulted  in  $52,000,000  property  damage. 
The  majority  of  the  casualties  could 
have  been  saved  if  they  had  believed 
the  Weather  Bureau  warnings.  In 
June  1954  the  Rio  Grande  flood  claimed 
130  lives  because  the  public  ignored  the 
warnings  issued  for  36  hours,  that  a 
record  crest  was  sweeping  down  the 
river.  In  May  1955,  unidentified  bomb- 
ers were  spotted  approaching  the  Cali- 
fornia coast.  Sirens  were  sounded  be- 
fore the  planes  were  identified  as  SAC 
aircraft.  A  check  revealed  that  in  Oak- 
land only  three  people  out  of  20  had 
believed  the  sirens. 

According  to  a  booklet  issued  by  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Defence,  there  are  five 
basic  reactions  to  community  disasters, 
these  are  classified  as;  NORMAL,  in 
which  people  experience  trembling  and 
perspiration,  but  manage  to  retain  their 


composure;  DEPRESSSED,  in  which 
there  is  a  numb,  slowed-down  reaction 
with  the  victim  seemingly  almost  un- 
aware of  the  situation;  OVERLY  AC- 
TIVE, in  which  victims  explode  in  a 
flurry  of  rapid  talk  and  (often  useless) 
activity;  BODILY,  with  bowel  and  urin- 
ary accidents,  palpitations,  uncontrol- 
lable crying,  etc,  and  PANIC,  in  which 
blind  flight  takes  the  place  of  judgment 
with  hysterics  and  often  irrational  be- 
haviour. The  booklet  stresses  that 
whatever  the  reaction,  it  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  a  physical 
injury,  and  that  the  victim  is  no  less 
sick  than  if  he  had  suffered  a  broken 
limb. 

Panic,  which  occurs  less  frequently 
than  might  be  imagined,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "the  ultimate  weapon"  in  a 
booklet  issued  by  the  U.S.  Federal  Civil 
Defence  Administration,  reprinted  from 
an  article  by  Val  Peterson,  in  Collier's 
magazine,  which  capsulates  a  number 
of  instances  involving  mass  panics,  in- 
cluding the  1903  Iroquois  Theatre  Fire 
in  Chicago  in  which  575  deaths  occurred 
when  the  audience  stampeded  for  the 
inadequate  exits,  while  only  one  person 
walked  calmly  to  safety  through  the 
emergency  exit.  Other  examples  quoted 
included  a  Calumet,  Michigan,  Christ- 
mas Eve  party  in  which  73  children 
died  after  a  fainting  woman  called  for 
water  and  her  cry  was  interpreted  as  a 
warning  of  fire,  causing  a  rush  for  the 
stairs.  The  Cocoanut  Grove  Fire  of 
1942,  when  a  man  fell  in  a  revolving 
door  and  491  were  trampled  or  burned 
to  death.  The  1941  Chungking  air  raid 
shelter  disaster  in  which  1,000  people 
died  when  Japanese  planes  returned  as 
crowds  left  the  city's  biggest  shelter. 
The  1943  London,  England  panic  which 
followed  a  child  with  her  mother  trip- 
ping on  the  stairs  to  a  subway  shelter 
during  a  Nazi  raid,  in  which  170  scream- 
ing civilians  died  under  the  feet  of 
the  oncoming  crowd,  and  even  the 
1938  Orson  Welles  radio  adaptation  of 
H.  G.  Wells'  War  of  the  Worlds,  which 
resulted  in  2,000,000  listeners  fleeing 
in  pyjamas  or  besieging  police  to  de- 
mand gas  masks,  believing  America  had 
been  attacked  by  Martians. 

In  Hiroshima,  the  dazed  reaction  was 
seen  when  a  long  file  of  civilians  flowed 
single  file  over  sharp  rocks,  out  of  the 
city,  only  a  few  feet  from  a  first-class 
highway,  each  following  the  leader, 
blindly  oblivious  to  the  absurdity  of  what 
they  were  doing.  The  panic  reaction 
occurred  following  the  Hiroshima  A 
Bomb  when  crowds  deluged  into  a  park 
and  sheep-like,  more  people  flocked  to 
the  area  resulting  in  1,600  deaths  from 
drowning  when  people  were  pushed  in- 
to the  river  by  sheer  force  of  numbers. 


Some  of  the  answers  to  what  can  be 
done  to  eliminate  or  minimize  panic 
i-eactions  in  disaster  situations  may  per- 
haps be  learned  from  laboratory  experi- 
ments in  which  mice  were  subjected  to 
70,000  volts  of  low  amperage,  high  fre- 
quency electricity  which  filled  the  air 
with  ozone  and  caused  huge  crackling 
sparks  to  leap  from  every  hair  of  the 
rodent's  hide.  Most  mice,  though  physi- 
cally unharmed,  went  mad. 

A  few  of  the  more  hardy  specimens 
came  through  the  ordeal  with  senses 
intact  and  were  again  and  again  sub- 
jected to  the  terrifying  experience. 
After  several  such  sessions,  it  was  found 
that  they  actually  came  to  enjoy  the 
experiment  and  look  forward  to  the 
sessions. 

The  assumption  is  that  any  ordeal  be- 
comes less  severe  with  familiarity,  and 
it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  informa- 
tion is  the  best  substitute  for  actual  ex- 
perience. A  trained  and  informed  pub- 
lic, which  knows  what  to  expect  through 
reading  and  practice,  becomes  familiar 
with  the  problems  it  is  liable  to  encount- 
er, and  reacts  relatively  calmly  to  situa- 
tions which  might  otherwise  cause  pan- 
ic. This  applies  equally  to  fire  or  life- 
boat drills  and  Civil  Defence  activities. 

It  is  noted  that  panic  is  infectious, 
but  that  trained  personnel,  who  know 
the  correct  measures  to  apply,  can  halt 
the  contagion  and  stop  the  spread  which 
might  otherwise  turn  intelligent  humans 
into  the  howling  animals  seen  during 
race  riots  and  in  lynch  mobs. 

Assigning  tasks  within  the  capabilities 
of  the  individual  is  a  sound  method  of 
relieving  tensions.  Giving  children 
smaller  children  to  care  for  has  been 
of  value  in  natural  disasters.  Gum 
chewing  is  recommended  to  keep  the 
jaws  active  and  to  thus  help  eliminate 
screaming. 

A  few  of  the  suggested  panic  stoppers 
can  be  invoked  before  disaster  occurs, 
they  include;  FACE  THE  FACTS,  the 
more  you  learn,  the  safer  you  are.  Mis- 
information and  lack  of  information 
breed  panic. 

PREPARE  IN  ADVANCE,  build  a 
shelter,  have  your  family  plan  worked 
out  and  rehearsed  with  emergency 
supplies  ready. 

TRAIN  FOR  DISASTER,  learn  first 
aid,  fire  fighting  and  about  enemy  weap- 
ons and  their  effects. 

PUT  FEAR  TO  WORK,  don't  be 
ashamed  of  being  afraid,  it  is  healthy 
and  normal.    Everyone  will  be  scared. 

SPIKE  THAT  RUMOUR,  don't  swal- 
low untruths,  recognize  rumour  and 
gossip  as  enemy  weapons.  Check  offi- 
cial sources  before  you  repeat  any  story 
you  hear. 

Panic  can  be  conquered  if  people,  like 
yourself,  take  time  to  learn  now,  to 
lead  later. 
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ABOUT  SURVIVAL" 

Blushing  modestly,  we  report  a  most  kind  recep- 
tion of  our  little  publication.  From  the  comments 
received,  the  following  are  fairly  representative: 

"A  much  more  interesting  approach  to  a  grim  sub- 
ject .  .  .  there  will  be  a  considerable  upsurge  of 
reader  interest  ....  we  compliment  you  on  a  very 
worthwhile  effort." 

Jim  Pringle,  Officer  in  Charge,  Southern  Zone. 

"May  I  congratulate  you  .  .  .  The  publication  im- 
pressed me  and  should  enjoy  a  good  reaction  from 
everyone  in  the  province." 

Frank  McCool,  General  Manager,  The  Albertan. 

"A  fine  job  ...  I  like  it  .  .  .  Somewhat  short  on 
advertising,  but  otherwise  excellent." 

George  Skelton,  Proprietor, 
Ad  Services,  Calgary. 

"Congratulations  on  your  new  offspring  .  .  .  Could 
you  spare  another  ten  copies  as  I  would  like  my 
Zone  Officers  to  see  it." 

A.  Bentley,  Civil  Defence  Co-ordinator 
for  Manitoba. 

"I  must  congratulate  you  on  a  really  excellent  pub- 
lication ...  In  fact  the  best  of  its  kind  I  have  yet 
seen  in  Canada." 

Andrew  Currie,  Director  of  Parks  and 

Protection,  Metropolitan  Corporation 

of  Greater  Winnipeg. 

"We  like  it  .  .  .  short  in  content  and  very  much 
to  the  point  .  We  look  forward  to  future  issues." 

J.  F.  A.  Lister,  British  Columbia  Civil 
Defence  Co-ordinator. 

Of  a  group  sampled  with  our  first  edition,  almost 
a  third  asked  to  be  placed  on  our  regular  mailing 
list. 


HOW'S  THAT  AGAIN? 

Our  PERT  SEX  in  Civil  Defence  training  must 
TIN  CRUST  the  public  on  matters  relating  to  UN- 
LAC  ER  disaster.  The  effects  of  KNOT  OIL  and 
GOAT  MEN  weapons  should  be  understood  by  all, 
and  the  after-effects  of  NOT  GREENS  of  radiation. 
SIMILES  warfare  will  hold  less  terrors  for  those 
trained  to  act  after  the  RINSE. 

All  the  capitalized  words  in  the  above  paragraph 
are  anagrams  of  words  which  will  make  sense  when 
the  letters  are  rearranged.  Answer  in  our  next 
edition. 


EMERGENCY  FUEL 

Fuels  necessary  for  lighting,  heating,  cooking  and 
refrigeration  when  emergency  conditions  disrupt 
reguar  sources  of  power  are  a  major  consideration 
in  planning,  especially  in  a  climate  such  as  Alber- 
ta's where  winter  cold  could  kill  as  surely  as 
enemy  weapons. 

In  a  submission  to  federal  EMO,  Imperial  Oil 
Ltd.  points  out  the  advantages  of  liquid  petro- 
leum gas  (better  known  as  propane)  as  a  fuel 
to  be  considered  in  civil  defence  planning. 
According  to  the  fact  sheet,  the  main  points 
in  favour  of  liquid  petroleum  gas  include  its 
dependability  and  flexibility,  its  safety,  its 
ease  of  storage  and  transportation,  its  avail- 
ability and  the  important  factor  of  its  ease 
of  use  in  existing  appliancess,  after  minor 
modifications,  converting  them  from  na- 
tural gas. 

The  fuel  is  supplied  in  containers 
ranging   from   hand-transportable  20 
pound    cylinders,    to    large  storage 
tanks    containing    several  hundred 
gallons. 


EDUCATION 

Sam  Dunbar,  Officer  in  Charge  Peace  River  Zone,  reports 
that  School  Superintendent  Mr.  McGrath  chaired  a  recent 
meeting  at  which  it  was  decided  that  he  would  produce  a 
plan  for  his  School  Division  pertaining  to  the  movement  of 
children  out  of  schools  in  the  event  of  attack,  in  which  the 
basic  problem  of  getting  school  bus  drivers  to  return  during 
the  day  would  be  considered.  The  principals  of  the  Centre 
Street  and  Brownvale  schools  were  asked  to  produce  similar 
plans  for  their  respective  schools  to  allow  the  various  solu- 
tions to  be  compared,  eventually  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  a  plan  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  whole  school 
division.  Mr.  McGrath  recently  attended  an  Orientation 
Course  at  the  Emergency  Measures  School  in  Edmonton. 
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ROENTGENS 

"Roentgen"  I  find,  is  not  easy  to  say 
"Runtgun"  and  "Wrong-un"  come  easier 
I've  been  teased  by  many  a  word  in  my  day 
But  "Roentgen"  is  definitely  teasier. 

I  pronounce  with  ease  a  "Watt"  or  an  "Ohm" 
Or  even  a  "Micro-amp  Watt" 
There's  many  a  difficult  word  in  a  tome 
But  "Roentgens"  the  worst  of  the  lot. 

Herr  Roentgen,  I  know,  was  the  gentlemen  who 
Give  his  name  to  this  unit  of  measure 
But  by  taking  his  name  I  feel  that  we  do 
Lose  a  measurable  slice  of  our  leisure. 

Had  the  name  been  "Monroe",  or,  better, 
suppose, 

"Bridgitte  Bardot"  for  example. 

How  pleasant  to  measure  a  fall-out  dose 

And  find  it,  shall  we  say,  ample? 


Northumberland  (England) 
Civil  Defence  Corps 
Quarterly  Bulletin 


